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Studies in Language and Literature 

The introductions to the tragedies of divided or doubtful 
authorship in the Chapman canon, Chabot, Alphonsus, and 
Revenge for Honour, deal fully with the problems of author- 
ship. The editor has no new theories to offer here; such orig- 
inality as he introduces is that of new details of evidence to 
support his chosen theory. The problem of the Shirley-Chapman 
amalgamation in Chabot receives close scrutiny. The separa- 
tion of the Shirley and Chapman parts is based on tests of dic- 
tion, style, verse-measure, and general point of view. The gen- 
eral conclusion that Shirley revised a Chapman play will hardly 
be questioned. The separation made here is usually plausible 
and in many cases cannot reasonably be questioned. The task 
is, however, delicate, and the editor has attempted a niceness 
of division that, in the nature of the case, is verv difficult of 
fulfillment. He says with regard to III, ii, 133, "This line 
looks to me suspiciously like an insertion of Shirley," and 
with regard to V, iii, 206-9, "It is possible that the obscurity 
of the last four lines is due to his (Shirley's) taking over a 
bit of Chapman which he did not understand, and which he 
rewrote in such a way as to give more sound than sense." 
These statements, left "as they are without substantiation, are 
hardly more than mere guesses. The repudiation of Chapman's 
connection with either Alphonsus or Revenge for Honour will, 
it is to be hoped, be finally accepted. 

If the forthcoming volumes of Chapman's comedies and 
poems respectively equal this volume of tragedies, the work 
should be for many years the authorized edition of Chapman. 
The mastery of the subject shown by the editor is unusually 
complete. The text is accurate. The criticisms are enlighten- 
ing and free from eccentricity and from scholarly bias. In 
short, the volume should be generally acceptable to students of 
the Elizabethan dramas. 

Central University of Kentucky. D. L. Thomas. 



STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITEEATUEE IN CELE- 
BRATION OF THE SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
JAMES MOEGAN HAET, NOVEMBEB 2, 1909. New 
York. Henry Holt and Company. 1910. 
A fitting recognition of the services of Professor James Mor- 
gan Hart to the study of English is made in this volume, pre- 
sented to him by his former students. The variety among 
the eighteen articles which the book contains reminds us of 
Professor Hart's varied interests. His disciples are obviously 
many men of many minds, who are here united in a recogni- 
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tion of their master as one who has worked through the pioneer 
days of American scholarship without developing the pioneer's 
narrowness and austerity. The energy of his legal mind and 
his thorough training in French and German have served to 
distinguish him as well from the insular professor of 
English of the old regime. In point of fact we suspect that 
Professor Hart has continued to be, in an inclusive sense of 
the phrase, what at one time he was entitled, a professor of 
modern languages. For his achievements as such, and more 
particularly for his highly esteemed services of many years on 
the editorial staff of The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, we extend to him our congratulations. 

Some idea of the contents of this Festschrift may be con- 
veyed by the mention of such varied articles as "A Middle- 
Irish Fragment of Bede's Ecclesiastical History" by Dr. 
Edward Godfrey Cox, and "Contemporary American Philoso- 
phy," by Professor Thilly. One passes now from an earnest 
protest by Mr. Fordham of the New York Bar against the 
jargon of lawyers to Dr. Antoinette Greene's "Index to the 
Biblical Names in the English Mystery Plays" ; and again from 
Dr. Monroe's "Textual Notes on Layamon" to Professor 
Northup's pleasant essay on "Addison and Gray as Travelers." 
A pedagogical paper is contributed by Dr. Alma Blunt, whose 
experience with an "Elementary Course in Old English" at 
the Michigan State Normal College shows the value of philolog- 
ical training to a teacher of teachers, and the possibility of 
interesting the philologically untrained in laut-a,nd formenlehre. 
Her plan is to enliven the study by a constant reference to 
modern English grammar and to the grammars of other lan- 
guages. The obvious opportunity which the teacher of Anglo- 
Saxon has here is only too often lost sight of in university 
classes. The student of Meredith and he who would listen 
to the cathedral voices of literary criticism will find references 
to a chorus of these in Dr. Bailey's more than six pages of fine 
print given to "periodical articles concerning Meredith and 
his works." Professor Christobel Fiske's "Old English Modi- 
fication of Teutonic Bacial Conceptions" seemed to us in the 
main uncritical in presenting with equal confidence the gen- 
erally accepted and what may be open to doubt. In a singu- 
larly sensitive characterization of the versification of Carew, 
Charles J. Sembower comes to the conclusion that Carew's 
"choicest effect, perhaps, and the one most peculiarly his own, 
is that arch pretense of logic which, step by step, shows the 
amorous acceptance to be a matter of necessity. It is the 
intellect decking itself in the garb of fancy; the illative sense 
at play with sentiment." 
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Among the articles which invite more extended comment is 
Professor Strunk's "The Importance of the Ghost in Hamlet." 
We are inclined to associate this substantive contribution to 
Hamlet commentary with Professor StolPs admirable attempts 
to rescue Shakespeare from the critics. Dr. Strunk insists that 
the Ghost is not only a protagonist in the play but that he 
speaks from "sources of information denied to mortals." Where 
much is dark "we may look to the words and actions of the 
ghost as our sole infallible guide in interpreting the play." 
The drama, of course, does not raise the question whether mur- 
der is ever justifiable; "the chief test to be applied to Ham- 
let's conduct throughout the play is, simply, with what degree 
of efficiency and fidelity does he devote himself to this sacred 
duty [killing Claudius]." Less plausibly Dr. Strunk interprets 
"taint not thy mind" as meaning "do not brood over thy 
griefs, do not yield to melancholy." Does it not rather mean 
specifically: harbor no unnatural thoughts in regard to your 
mother. Inasmuch as Hamlef s recognition of the Ghost had 
been complete, the author says rightly that the play within the 
play can be regarded only as temporizing; Hamlet, according 
to the moral standard of the play, should have killed the king at 
his prayers. The fact that the Ghost does not appear after the 
third act Dr. Strunk interprets as "a plain inference" that 
"intervention is no longer necessary, that Hamlet's course, 
reckless as it may seem, particularly to those who wish, like 
Goethe, to conceive of him as a tender, fragile, or flower-like 
creature, unfitted to take risks or confront dangers, leads di- 
rectly to the fulfillment of his task." Whatever we may think 
of his interpretation in detail, Dr. Strunk makes it very clear 
that the Ghost is so far the best of the Hamlet critics. 

Professor Emerson's "Date of the Knightf s Tale" offers histo- 
rical evidence in confirmation of that which Professor Lowes 
presented some time ago for assigning the Knight's Tale to the 
early eighties (1381-2) as opposed to Tatlock's 1384-6. While 
admitting the great interest of Professor Emerson's paper, we 
think the passage he quotes — "By processe and by lengthe of 
certeyn yeres, etc." — provided for in part by Teseide XII, st. 
3, furnishes no very sure foundation for his argument. This 
is in brief that "To have with certein contrees alliaunce" alludes 
to the treaty with Bohemia signed May 2, 1381, which really 
comprehended a pact with the papal states and Italy. Even if 
we grant that the passage is something more than an easy ex- 
tension of Boccaccio's lines, we might question whether Pro- 
fessor Tatlock's criticism of Lowes's historical argument might 
not apply here as well : "The incident may well have sprung 
vividly to mind two or three years later." At best such evi- 
dence can fix chronology only at one end. Professor Emerson 
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is certainly overconfident in concluding "that the last part of 
1381 or the first months of 1382" is "the certain date for the 
composition of Chaucer's Knighf s Tale." He finds "confirma- 
tion of the date in the description of Palamon in language 
that would be certainly true of Richard, 'He is a kinges brother 
sone pardee,'" and in Theseus' (Wenceslaus'?) addressing 
Emily (Anne?) as "suster" (1. 3075). In the main, we think 
that Professor Emerson has put the chapter of history which 
he here utilizes to better account in his recent valuable modi- 
fication of Koch's interpretation of the Parlement of Foules. 

The contributions to the volume which we have not men- 
tioned are: "Thomas Forde's Love's Labyrinth" by Professor 
Joseph Quincy Adams; "The Power of the Eye in Coleridge," 
by Professor Lane Cooper ; "Some Scottish Influences on Eight- 
eenth Century Literature," by the late Dr. Albert Davis; 
"Alfred the Great in Popular Tradition," by Professor George 
Harley McKnight; "The Celtic Rite in Britain," by Dr. Mary 
Aloysia Molloy, and "The Plays of Edward Sharpham," by 
Professor Martin Wright Sampson. 

H. S. V. Jones. 



THE AUTHORSHIP OF TIMON OF ATHENS. By Ernest 
Hunter Wright, Ph.D. New York. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1910. (Cloth, 8vo, pp. viii, 104. $1.25.) 

In this thesis Dr. Wright attempts two important things: 
to divide the text of Timon of Athens between Shakespeare and 
the unknown author; and then, with that as a basis, to estab- 
lish the priority of Shakespeare's part. Such problems, of 
course, cannot be solved with absolute certainty ; yet Dr. Wright 
has assembled the evidence, often abundant and cumulative, 
so as to make the conclusion that Shakespeare wrote first seem 
quite convincing. Of originality, naturally, there is little; the 
presentation, however, is excellent; and although, as I shall try 
to show, the thesis is open to some adverse criticism, it is, in 
large, a sane discussion of the problem. 

In the division of the text between Shakespeare and the 
unknown writer, Dr. Wright necessarily follows, in the main, 
his predecessors. Not altogether, however. Fleay gave to the 
unknown author every prose passage in the play, for no other 
reason, it seems, than that they were prose. Students of Timon 
will gladly assent to a readjustment of a division made on such 
lines. Yet Dr. Wright seems too ready to assign a prose passage 
to Shakespeare "just because he wrote the body of the scene." 



